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THE ATLANTIC FISHERIES QUESTION. 

BY P. T. M'GRATH, EDITOR OF " THE HERALD," ST. JOHNS, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 



Of the subjects claiming the attention of the Joint High 
Commission now in session, that which undoubtedly gives prom- 
ise of most difficulty in its settlement is the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries question. This is due to the fact that there are three 
parties to the question, the independent colony of Newfoundland 
being recognized as having a direct interest therein, not less so 
than either the United States or Canada. It is the existence of 
these three factors — each with interests antagonistic to the others 
— which so greatly complicates the settlement of this matter. 

The crux of this fishery difficulty lies in the fact that, in order 
to successfully carry on the industry of cod, halibut, haddock and 
mackerel catching in the North Atlantic, the American fishermen 
must obtain supplies of the bait fishes — herring, caplain and squid 
— which are only to be found in the coast waters of Newfoundland 
and, to a very trifling extent, of Canada. The deep sea fish- 
eries, enumerated above, are free to all nationalities, because 
they are prosecuted on the great banks off the Newfoundland 
coast, but the bait fisheries are the possession of the country whose 
littoral waters the bait frequent, for they are always taken along 
the coasts, well within the three-mile limit. The American" de- 
sire, it is needless to say, is to obtain access to these bait fishes. 
Newfoundland is willing to concede this in return for free entry 
for its fish products into the American markets; Canada insists, 
with England's acquiescence, on participating in any such ar- 
rangement. 

The American fishing industry is centred along the Massa- 
chusetts coast, Gloucester being the seaport mainly dependent 
upon it. The fishing fleet consists of about 400 sail, of which 
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300 engage in the branches of the industry which require bait 
as an essential. The year's operations begin in January, when a 
fleet of 80 or 100 vessels goes to Placentia Bay in Newfound- 
land, and loads with frozen herring, for use as an article of 
food in the New England States and as bait in the halibut fishery 
on the George's Banks, the scene of Kipling's novel, " Captains 
Courageous." These herring are taken in seines by the New- 
foundland flsherfolk, and exposed to the crisp cold air of the win- 
ter days on scaffolds or platforms of sticks, which allows them to 
become thoroughly frozen. They are purchased by the American 
vessels at one dollar a barrel, usually, and about 100,000 barrels 
are annually taken to the United States, besides half as many 
more which go to Canada in schooners belonging to that coun- 
try. 

In March the American, Canadian and French fishing fleets 
flock to our coast, to seek for further supplies of herring bait. 
The Canadians, being fellow British subjects, have the right to 
purchase the bait on the same terms as our own fishermen; the 
French we do not allow to obtain it at all, and they only pro- 
cure supplies through its being smuggled to them by our own fish- 
ermen; the Americans are permitted, under the terms of the 
modus vivendi, arranged at Washington in 1888, to enter our 
waters and purchase bait on payment of a license fee of $1.50 per 
ton. This license fee also allows them to procure fishery sup- 
plies and stores in our ports, and to transship their fish in bond 
to United States ports, and the like privileges are conceded them 
by Canada for a similar fee. Last year only 40 American vessels 
exercised the privilege of entry into Canadian waters, while 135 
took out licenses in Newfoundland. This fact should be borne 
in mind, because of the bearing it has upon the question of the 
relative importance of the claims of the two countries. New- 
foundland contends that, if she refuses to extend baiting privi- 
leges to the Americans, she can cripple, if not destroy, their whole 
fishery. In proof of her ability to make good her words, she 
points to the mischief she has played with the French, who 
maintain a cod fishery on the Banks, with headquarters at St. 
Pierre-Miquelon, the shelter islets which France holds off the 
south coast of Newfoundland. Some years ago France, to encourage 
this fishery and make it a nursery of seamen for her navy, voted 
a bounty equal to half the value of the fish caught. This enabled 
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her fishermen to sell their catch at a figure far below ours, with 
the inevitable result that she bade fair to drive us out of the 
markets of Europe. We retaliated by passing an act forbidding 
our people to sell bait to the French, and the result is that the 
French catch has been reduced nearly one-half. This being the 
outcome when the French have headquarters right off the bay 
where the bait abounds, how much worse would the Americans 
fare, who would be a thousand miles away from home, with no 
place to make for shelter ? 

But there is no desire on the part of Newfoundland to re- 
sort to any such measures as that. The little colony contends 
that the bait supply is indispensable to the American 
fishing fleet, and that the present arrangement, which 
gives the colony only about $15,000 a year in license fees 
in return for this invaluable concession, is inadequate altogether, 
and it asks for free entry to the American markets for its own 
codfish and kindred products. Such a proposition is not unfav- 
orably regarded by the Americans, because in 1890 the late Secre- 
tary Blaine concluded a convention with Mr. Bond, the Colonial 
Secretary of this island, on practically that basis. But that con- 
vention was refused ratification by Great Britain because of Can- 
ada's protest against it, for reasons which I shall deal with pres- 
ently. 

It may, perhaps, be preferable to first summarize the 
reasons which induced Secretary Blaine to assent to the prin- 
ciple of fishery reciprocity with Newfoundland. In the first place, 
the Americans recognize that the island, by its possession of the 
bait supply, controls the situation, and can do great harm to 
the United States fishing industry. In the next place, Newfound- 
land, by reason of her geographical separation from the conti- 
nent and the varied character of her fisheries, could only ship 
portion of her catch to the American markets. The codfish 
taken on the Labrador coast and the north coast of the island 
could not compete with the American product, because it is 
cured specially for the European markets, and shipped there di- 
rect, and only the codfish taken on the south coast, which is 
nearest the United States, and part of the lobster catch, would 
be shipped across to the New England ports. A further reason 
for American friendliness was the knowledge that, by striking 
a bargain with Newfoundland, the United States would be in- 
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dependent of Canada's fishing privileges altogether, and under no 

obligation to make terms with her. 

The contention of Canada then was, and it has just 
as much force now, that Newfoundland should not be 
permitted to make an arrangement with the United States 
and barter away her inshore fisheries, because these were the 
joint possession of all the British North American provinces. 
The Canadian protest pointed out that Canadian fishermen en- 
joyed the same rights to these bait fishes as did those of New- 
foundland, and that to dispose of these to the Americans would 
be to severely handicap the Canadian industry and deprive their 
people of their just rights. The position was held by Newfound- 
land to be an illogical one, because Canada could not question the 
colony's right to make laws governing the industry, or to forbid 
the taking of bait fishes at all, if she so desired. But the con- 
tention, or, rather, Canada's importance as contrasted with New- 
foundland's insignificance, served as an excuse for the Imperial 
Cabinet to veto the Bond-Blaine convention, the plea given be- 
ing that Canada should be allowed the opportunity of negotiating 
a similar treaty. 

Such is the position at present, and a veritable Gor- 
dian knot it must prove to be. The free American 
market is the prize which the two British competitors 
are striving for, while the United States, desirous of fa- 
voring the smaller, fears that such an arrangement will not be 
sanctioned, and that then she may be cut off from access to the 
privileges of either. Canada is desirous of securing entry for 
her fish into the United States, because her existing markets can- 
not absorb the quantity caught every year, and because she be- 
lieves the removal of the existing protective duty will cheapen 
the cost of fish food for the American consumer, and thus create 
a very much larger demand, beneficial alike to the American, as 
well as the Canadian, industry. She is likewise concerned with 
the possible effect of the American absorption of Cuba and Porto 
Bico, which consumed large quantities of Canadian fish each 
year. She also occupies an advantageous position with regard 
to one of the North American fisheries — the mackerel fishery — 
which is prosecuted off the Nova Scotian coast. Sometimes the 
fish go inside the three-mile limit, and if the American ves- 
sels follow them they are in danger of being seized by the Cana- 
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dian cruisers, which are ever on th,e watch for such violators of 
international law. The Canadians also lay stress on the value of 
the bonding privilege, but the Americans possess that now, and 
yet they make little use of it. The fact really is, however, that 
the great desideratum of the Americans is bait, and bait they 
cannot get elsewhere than in Newfoundland waters in any quan- 
tity worth having. Herring are obtainable at the Magdalen Isl- 
ands, a dependency of Canada, some seasons, and in the Bay of 
Fundy other years, but there is neither the certainty, abundance 
nor proximity to the main fishing grounds which are obtainable 
by frequenting Newfoundland for the bait. 

To realize the importance of the question to the New 
England States, it is sufficient to point out that the 
United States Atlantic fisheries are estimated to be worth 
about $20,000,000. To jeopardize the successful prosecution 
of these would be to strike a crushing blow at the prosperity 
of the coast towns which form the backbone of the in- 
dustry, and also at the subsidiary interests concerned and the 
hundreds of thousands who benefit indirectly by the laborious 
and hazardous operations of the hardy fishermen who man that 
peaceful fleet. The recent war, too, has imparted a new aspect 
to the matter, inasmuch as it has made evident the need for a 
nursery for seamen to man the warships which Uncle Sam must 
maintain, and where is it possible to find more sturdy or daring 
'"' jackies " than among these fishermen, who dare the worst per- 
ils of the deep in their little schooners and cockle-shell boats or 
" dories ? " To maintain this American fishing industry in the 
past, with but slight thought of the nation's naval needs, suc- 
cessive administrations have imposed a tax upon foreign-caught 
fish entering the United States of § cent a pound. Even with 
this protection the industry is a declining one, the more palat- 
able forms into which canned meats are being converted each 
year making it more difficult to dispose of large consignments 
of codfish and halibut during the hot summer months. There- 
fore, the fishing ports, Gloucester, Provincetown, etc., are fight- 
ing determinedly against any reciprocity arrangement, especially 
with Canada, because they contend that the effect of such must 
be to flood the American markets with Canadian fish, which 
would thus destroy the home industry. Their fear of Canada 
is a well-founded one, because the train service between the mari- 
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time provinces and the New England States would enable the 
fisherfolk of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to venture off a 
few miles daily in their boats and have their catch exposed for 
sale next day in Boston or New York, while the American fish- 
ing schooner, pursuing her quest for the finny prize on the Banks, 
200 miles to sea, could only come to land every two or three 
weeks, and thus would be hopelessly handicapped. Even as be- 
tween schooners, the Americans would be fighting an uphill bat- 
tle. Their vessels, outfits and methods of carrying on the fishery 
are far more costly than those of the Canadians, their crews get 
far better pay, and whereas it requires an American vessel to 
'•'stock" or earn $15,000 before the season can be regarded as 
a paying one, a Canadian vessel is making money when she 
has put up $10,000. 

Such are the difficulties which confront the United 
States fishermen if reciprocity in fish products is ar- 
ranged with Canada. With Newfoundland the dangers are not 
nearly as many. The Newfoundlanders do not to any extent 
prosecute the Bank fishery, which is so largely engaged in by the 
Americans. Hence the competition from this quarter would 
be trifling. The Newfoundland boat fishermen, isolated as they 
are, could not so readily forward their daily takes to the United 
States markets, and their fish would have to be preserved in 
cold storage vessels or' wet-salted, as is now the practice, and, 
either way, the Americans could contrive to hold their own, and 
obtain their full share of the home market. The total value of 
the fish products Newfoundland could send to the United States 
under reciprocity would not exceed one million dollars; should 
Canada share in the privilege, she would probably unload six 
times as much there. Naturally, therefore, the United States 
would prefer to deal with Newfoundland, but then comes the 
question whether Canada is able to exert sufficient influence upon 
the British Ministry to compel a rejection of such an arrange- 
ment, should it be come to. There is the further trouble, view 
it how one will, as to the ratifying of any treaty drafted by the 
Commission. It will need to be pre-eminently satisfactory to the 
United States ere the Senate of that country assents to it; if it 
contains an agreement with Newfoundland, exclusive of Canada, 
the latter's Parliament will reject it; if it favors Canada at the 
expense of this colony, our Legislature is certain to adopt the 
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like course. The ideal solution, of course, is a treaty contain- 
ing concessions to both Canada and Newfoundland, but it seems 
difficult to provide for such a situation without crippling the 
United States fishing industry. 

But, if the Commission disagrees, what then ? It is 
greatly to be feared that strained relations must en- 
sue. Canada and Newfoundland will no longer consent to be 
bound by the modus vivendi of 1888, and the United States 
fishing vessels will be excluded from British North American 
waters. Unable to obtain bait, their prospect of making 
a good fishing voyage will be slight indeed, and neither Can- 
ada nor Newfoundland will be much worse off than before. The 
$20,000 in license fees will be sacrificed, but in return there will 
be the prospect of our own fishermen securing the American mar- 
ket. With the Gloucester fleet crippled, the price of fish must 
go so high that we could well afford to stand the duty, and as 
our vessels can be maintained for about 60 per cent, the cost 
of the American, the venture will offer sufficient warrant to tempt 
our traders into it. 

All the same, it would be a great pity to destroy the friendly 
feeling at present existing between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nationalities by any rupture on this fisheries question, and the 
one way of avoiding it should be promptly followed. The United 
States should grant Canada some special concession on some of 
the other issues before the conference, with the understanding 
that Canada shall offer no obstruction to a fisheries arrangement 
between the United States and Newfoundland. 

P. T. McGrath. 



